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Drawing Graphite 


Hexagon, polished red, made 
in 17 degrees 6B to 9H. 


Drawing Colour 


with hard thin leads made in 
12 colours 
and 


“DERWENT” Colour 


in 72 different hues. 


Once a year, the City of London pays rent to the King for the land upon which the 
Law Courts now stand. The rent paid consists of six horseshoes and sixty-one nai!s 
This land was originally leased to a blacksmith who gave service to the Knights 
Templars during their tournaments on condition that he paid this peculiar form of 
rent. Thus, when the City took over the land, they took over the original tenant's liability 
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Pride of Place 


SO MANY important new things 
were started just before and after 1900 
that we seem to be now in a sort of 
Decade of Jubilees. The current cele- 
bration is that of the foundation of the 
Bournville Village Trust in 1go1 by 
George Cadbury, which is an occa- 
sion for reminding ourselves of the 
distinguished place occupied by this 
development in the history of plan- 
ning. 

Housing in Bournville Village 
began in 1895—somewhat before the 
creation of the Trust. The standards 
both for the houses and for the layout 
gradually developed over a number 
of years, and it will always be difficult 
to apportion the exact contribution 
made to the standards at Port Sun- 
light—which preceded Bournville— 
and at Letchworth and Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, which were begun a 
little later. Housing ideas at Letch- 
worth and at these other places 
reacted on each other. But Bourn- 
ville, as a housing development on a 
large scale, with clear principles as 
to low density and open space, with a 
firm grip on economy as well as 


prime interest in satisfying popular 
desires for good living conditions, and 
with a complete control through 
leasehold covenants of the continuing 
as well as the initial planning, did 
without doubt do much to establish 
the values of modern residential and 
neighbourhood planning. 

It is not only a good idea that im- 
presses, but even more the way in 
which it is applied and upheld. 
Bournville to-day is a most attractive 
place, and the unpretentious archi- 
tecture, the planning, and the garden- 
ing are pleasing over a very wide area. 
It has also a lively interest in itself, 
and the management is skilfully 
attending to good maintenance—for 
example, it thins out overgrown 
planting as well as adds new trees. 
The latest building shows vitality of 
thought, while respecting and har- 
monizing with the building already 
there. 

Letchworth’s pride of place can 
never be questioned, and Sir Edgar 
Bonham-Carter’s article in this issue 
should encourage planners to pay the 
First Garden City another visit. The 
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ideas which it was intended to demon- 
strate are now widely understood— 
though still far too timidly and 
sporadically applied. As to the execu- 
tion, it cannot be denied that Letch- 
worth is less harmonious architec- 
turally than Bournville or Hampstead 
or Welwyn. These in turn are criti- 
cized by architects of different schools. 
Letchworth, however, must be seen 
in proper perspective. It had no 
foundation bequest or Government fi- 
nance but (like Welwyn) is a work-a- 
day industrial town that had to earn 
its living as it went along. It must be 
looked at alongside the ordinary type 
of industrial town—the only other 
type known before Letchworth 
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blazed a new trail. Compared with 
these towns Letchworth is a place of 
heavenly beauty as well as of efficiency 
and healthfulness. Welwyn could not 
have carried architectural design so 
far had not Letchworth proved the 
value of leasehold planning. 

We earnestly hope the new towns 
now in progress will make as great 
advances on Bournville, Letchworth, 
and Welwyn, as these made on the 
nineteenth-century industrial towns. 
It is not certain that they will be 
better in all respects. Progress is not a 
straight one-way street. But it would 
be against the order of things if suc- 
cessive models of any human product 
did not show improvements. 


Birthday Honours 


In the King’s Birthday Honours 
the CBE was conferred upon C. H. 
Aslin, county architect of Herts, 
G. F. Earle, chairman and managing 
director, Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd, R. T. Kennedy, 
chief planning officer, MLG&P, 
Thomas Sharp, Pres. ILA, A. Tither- 
ley, assistant secretary, MLG&P. 
The list also included: G. C. Clark 
director of planning, Devon (OBE), 
E. C. C. Hamblin, regional officer, 
Leeds, MLG&P (OBE), Alderman 


J. W. Hammond, chairman, County 
Planning Committee, Pembroke 
(OBE), P. L. Hughes, regional con- 
troller, N.W. Region, MLG&P 
(OBE), J. T. Johnson, senior divis- 
ional planning officer, Lancashire 
CC (MBE), S. M. Mason, chief town 
planning assistant, Bradford (MBE), 
C. R. Stuart, senior executive officer 
MLG&P (MBE), A. Thom, princi- 
pal, War Damage Commission and 
Central Land Board (Imperial Ser- 
vice Order). 


The Ambivalent City 


“Put me down on Waterloo Bridge 
at eight o’clock in the evening, with 
leave to roam about as long as I like, 
and I would come home, as you 
know, panting to go on. I am sadly 
strange as it is, and can’t settle.— 
Dickens from Genoa (1844). 
“London is a vile place, I verily 


believe. I have never taken kindly to it 
since I lived abroad. Whenever I 
come back from the country now, 
and see that great heavy canopy 
lowering over the house-tops, I won- 
der what on earth I do there except 
on obligation.” —Dickens, from 


Broadstairs (1851). 
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HOW LETCHWORTH WAS BUILT 


A factual account of the foundation and building of the pioneer 
New Town, by a former chairman of First Garden City Limited. 
(Condensed and revised from Town Planning Review.) 


worth and Welwyn are the 

parents of the new towns. 
Further, many of the principles of 
planning, now regarded as axiomatic, 
originated and were tried out in the 
two garden cities. One may mention 
the green belt, the use-zoning of land, 
the limitation of houses to an acre, 
control of architecture, and control of 
advertisements. When Letchworth 
Garden City was founded, no town 
planning legislation existed in Great 
Britain and there were no pro- 
fessional town planners. 


Te TWO garden cities of Letch- 


The Garden City Company 

First Garden City Ltd, which owns 
and is developing the town, was 
formed in 1903 through the efforts of 
Ebenezer Howard. In his book 
Garden Cities of To-morrow*, with the 
double purpose of relieving great 


* First published 1898; latest edition 1946 
(Faber, 6s.). 


Old people’s bungalows (post-war) at Letchworth 


by SIR EDGAR BONHAM-CARTER 


city congestion and of inducing the 
agricultural labourer to remain on 
the land, he proposed the creation of 
new towns on a new model. Each 
town was to be planned as a whole; to 
be both industrial and residential, to 
be spacious in layout and to be sur- 
rounded by an agricultural belt. 
Howard’s ideal was to provide town 
work and town amenities under 
model conditions, combined with 
facilities for easy contact with the 
country and nature. 

After publishing his book, to obtain 
support Howard lectured, inter- 
viewed people, formed a Garden City 
Association, and collected funds. 
First Garden City Ltd started in 1903 
with a capital of £84,000: sufficient 
to purchase the Letchworth Estate 
and to begin operations. 

Its objects, as stated in the Mem- 
orandum of Association, included 
the following: 

3(a) To promote and further the 


Clutterbuck 
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Fox Photos 





The Council Offices at Letchworth 


distribution of industrial population 
upon the land upon the lines sug- 
gested in Ebenezer Howard’s book 
entitled Garden Cities of To-morrow 
and to form a garden city (that is to 
say) a town or settlement for agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, and 
residential purposes or any of them 
in accordance with Mr Howard’s 
scheme or any modification thereof. 

(d) To pay upon the ordinary 
shares or stock of the company a 
cumulative dividend not exceeding 
5 per cent per annum and to apply 
any balance of profit after such pay- 
ment as aforesaid to any purpose 
which the company or its directors 
may deem for the benefit directly or in- 
directly of the town or its inhabitants. 

In 1903 the company purchased 
by private treaty from fifteen separ- 
ate owners the Letchworth Estate in 
Hertfordshire, then purely agri- 
cultural land with a population of 


400, thirty-five miles from London 
on the LNER branch to Cambridge. 
There was no railway station on the 
estate. The original 3,826 acres which 
cost £160,378 has since been in- 
creased by further purchases to 
4,710 acres, the total cost being 
£189,279. 

The Town Plan 


The first operation on the estate 
was to have it surveyed and con- 
toured and provisional sites selected 
for water and sewerage works. Then, 
before building began, a plan was 
prepared by Mr Barry Parker and Mr 
(subsequently Sir) Raymond Unwin. | 
It contemplated an eventual popula- 
tion of 30,000 to 35,000, and divided 
the estate into a town area and a sur- 
rounding agricultural belt. Separate 
zones were allotted for residences, 
shops, factories, a civic centre, and 
open spaces. 
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Method of Development 


Development has been carried 
out by four agencies: (1) the com- 
pany, (2) housing associations, (3) 
the urban district council after its 
establishment in 1919, (4) private 
enterprise. 

The method adopted has generally 
been for the company to construct 
roads and sewers, to provide water, 
gas, and electric services, to lay out 
the plots and to let them on building 
leases. It has not been the policy of 
the company to build itself, except 
that it has built some factories of 
moderate size for approved tenants 
and a considerable number of stand- 
ard factories, of about 4,000 square 
feet, at a cost of about £2,000 each 
for letting or for sale on hire purchase. 

Factory site leases are for 990 years, 
those of shop and residential sites for 
ninety-nine years or in some cases 990 
years. The 990 years’ lease provides 
that the rent will be revised at the 
end of each ninety-nine years on the 
then value of the land, exclusive of 
the value of any buildings on it. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Letchworth is essentially an in- 
dustrial town. In the early years 
when little labour was available and 
electricity and gas services were not 
fully developed, only firms with a 
pioneering spirit could be induced to 
settle in the town. Subsequently the 
company may claim to have been 
very successful in attracting industry. 

Factories and workshops now num- 
ber 134. They include heavy steel 
founders, motor freighters and lorries, 
water heaters, special chains, baling 
presses, printers’ machines, scientific 
instruments, agricultural machinery, 
farm and garden requirements, per- 
ambulators, furniture, timber, rub- 
ber goods, electric light fittings, 
parachutes, corsets, knitted goods, 
embroidery, tabulating machinery, 
printing and book binding, matches, 
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bacon, margarine, and other prod- 
ducts. 


Retail Shops 


In addition to the central shopping 
area there are a few shops to serve 
outlying parts of the town. The total 
number is now 189. They include a 
large co-operative society and several 
multiple stores. Many shops were 
built by the shopkeepers themselves ; 
others by speculators to lease or sell: 
some of the largest and best groups 
by a building company. 


Privately owned Dwellings 


The number of privately owned 
dwellings is 1,950. The majority are 
small houses; of those built between 
1929 and 1939, 325 cost £500 or less, 
222 from £500 to £1,000, twenty-six 
between £1,000 and £2,000 and only 
two over £2,000. Most have been 
built for owner-occupation or in- 
vestment or by local bujlders for sale; 
a few by a building cOmpany. No 
large scheme has been undertaken. 


Low-Rent Housing 


In 1903 local authorities had no 
power to house the working classes, 
and little consideration had been 
given by architects or social re- 
formers to the character of the build- 
ing needed. At Letchworth the 
necessity of providing for workers in 
the industries led to an intensive 
study of the building of healthy 
dwellings at rentals within the means 
of the ordinary worker. Six housing 
societies were formed for the purpose. 
Down to the first war they built 
1,060 dwellings. The average cost of 
a house with living room, scullery, 
and three bedrooms (everything 
except land) was £150 and the rent, 
including rates, was 5s. 6d. a week. 
With a parlour the rent was about Is. 
more. 

After the first war the UDC be- 
came active and between 1918 and 
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Leys Avenue. The main shopping centre 


1939 completed 1,243 houses. Be- 
tween 1918 and 1934 the housing 
associations were not able to con- 
tinue building owing to the high 
costs, but between 1934 and 1938 
they built 505 dwellings. The aver- 
age cost of a dwelling containing 
living room, kitchenette, and three 
bedrooms (everything except land) 
was £320, and the rent ris. 6d. a 
week including rates. The housing 
associations in that period received 
no subsidy. 

Since the war the emphasis has 
been on council housing and private 
enterprise has been drastically re- 
stricted. The dwellings erected during 
that period are: by the UDC, 729; 
by private enterprise 94; by Howard 
Cottage Society, 26; total 849. 

The Howard Cottage Society built 
in 1935, without subsidies, eight 
bungalows for aged couples at weekly 
rents of 8s. 8d. Since the war the 
society has built, with subsidies, a 
further twenty-six, at rents of 12s, 2d. 

‘The maximum density for dwell- 
ings is twelve an acre including roads. 
The experience has been that practi- 


cally all working people wish to live 
in dwellings with gardens rather than 
in flats. 


Public Buildings and Open Spaces 


Letchworth now has three-county 
secondary schools, three elementary 
schools, one adult education settle- 
ment, a Roman Catholic secondary, 
and a preparatory boarding school. 
The UDC maintains a public library 
and supports an excellent museum. 
There are two cinemas and a private 
theatre. Some eighteen churches and 
chapels provide for religious needs. 
The well-equipped hospital, formerly 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
has been taken over by the Regional 
Hospital Board. There are five banks 
and a labour exchange. The old 
Letchworth manor house has been 
converted into a modern hotel with 
squash and lawn tennis courts. 

The provision for recreation 
grounds and playing fields includes 
ninety acres maintained by the UDC, 
twenty-six acres of county school 
playing fields, 148 acres leased to 
clubs and sports organizations. This 
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is about twelve and a half acres per 
1,000 of the 1949 population. 


Roads and Drainage 


Leys Avenue, the principal shop- 
ping street, is fifty feet wide plus ten 
feet each side belonging to the shop- 
owners. It has a twenty-four-foot 
carriageway. 

For residential areas, the road be- 
tween boundaries has usually been 
forty to fifty feet wide, with a sixteen- 
foot carriageway. Except in very short 
streets, the carriageway should be 
somewhat wider. Most roads are laid 
out with grass verges and planted 
with trees. Generally the company 
has constructed the roads, the UDC 
taking them over when made up to 
their satisfaction. 

During the early years, the com- 
pany was responsible for drainage, 
disposed of the sewage by broad 
irrigation, and recovered the cost 
from the lessees of property con- 
nected to the sewers. The UDC took 
over the sewers in 1922 and has con- 
structed permanent disposal works on 
the site reserved by theoriginalsurvey. 


Post-war housing 
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Water Supply 


The waterworks were provided 
and are still carried on by the 
company. The first pumping station 
was placed just outside the town, and 
the reservoir on the Weston Hills 
outside the estate about a mile from 
the pumping station, and 465 feet 
above sea level. A second pumping 
station about half a mile from the 
first was added in 1935 and increased 
in 1939. A third in the same neigh- 
bourhood has recently been com- 
pleted. Since 1907 the company has 
supplied water in bulk to the Baldock 
UDC for that town. The total water 
supplied during the year to Septem- 
ber 1949 was 609,079,000 gallons. 


Gas and Electricity 


The gas and electricity works were 
constructed by the company in 1905 
and 1907 and frequently extended. 
Electricity was supplied to an area of 
about thirty-seven square miles in- 
cluding Letchworth, Baldock, Stot- 
fold, Biggleswade, part of Henlow, 
and a number of villages. Both ser- 
vices have now been nationalized. 


. The Grange Estate 
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Willian Way. A typical Letchworth street 


Both were profitable. The gas sold 
during the last complete year prior to 
nationalization was 223,605,000cubic 
feet, and electricity 39,793,000 units. 


Car Parks and Garages 


In the early days of the town, 
motor cars were in their infancy and 
the original plan did not provide 
for car parks or private garages. Car 
parks have had to be fitted in later 
where space chances to be available. 
Owners of private houses usually 
have space to add a garage, and in 
working class housing schemes a few 
lock-up garages have been added. In 
a small scheme just before the last 
war, garages were included in the 
original design. 


Licensed Premises 


The original estate included a 
public house in the village of Norton 
and another in the village of Willian, 
both outside the town area. These 
houses were let by the company to the 


People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion, whose management has proved 
quite successful. P 

In the early days the directors 
decided that the grant of any 
additional licences should be re- 
ferred to a vote of the inhabitants. 
Several votes have taken place, the | 
last occasion being in 1939, and in | 
every case the inhabitants have de- 
cided against any form of licence. In 
agreeing to ascertain the views of the 
inhabitants, the directors have al- 
ways reserved the right to make the 
final decision, but so far they have 
accepted the results of the votes. 

Exceptional to the general rule, 
Letchworth Hall Hotel, outside the 
town area, holds a hotel licence, and 
three clubs and two canteens of large 
factories hold club licences. 


Dividends Paid by the Company 

No dividends were paid until 1913 
when 1 per cent was paid. During 
the 1914-18 war none were paid. 
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Payment was resumed in 1918 and 
2} per cent was paid in each of the 
years 1918 to 1921, 4 per cent in 1922, 
and the full 5 per cent since 1923. 
Payment of arrears of dividend was 
begun in 1927 and the balance paid 
off in 1945. 


Local Government 


The estate when purchased lay 
within the boundaries of the Hitchin 
RDC. The Letchworth UDC was 
created in 1919. Besides carrying on 
with great efficiency the ordinary 
functions of a local authority, health 
services, lighting, upkeep of roads and 
public open spaces, etc., it has taken 
an important part in the develop- 
ment of the town. In addition to a 
modern sewage works, it has pro- 
vided an open-air swimming bath 
and paddling pool, public tennis 
courts and bowling greens, a car park, 
council offices, and public library. It 
is now engaged on further pro- 
grammes for temporary and _per- 
manent dwellings. It has advanced 
£369,980 under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts and £218,611 to 
housing associations. Its total out- 
standing loans in March 1951 were 
£1,847,975- 

The rateable value of the town in 
1950-1 was £167,589 and the product 
of a penny rate £670. The total rate 
levied in 1950-1 was £1 os. 10d. in 
the £, of which 6s. 6d. was for UDC 
expenditure. The Herts CC is now 
the planning authority under the 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


Growth of Town 


The following table shows the 
growth of the town: 


Total Popu- 

buildings lation 
1911 1,564 5324 
1921 3,070 10,302 
1931 4,082 14,454 
1939 (outbreak of war) 5,393 (est.) 17,500 
1949 (est.) 20,797 
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The Cost of Letchworth 

The estimated expenditure by 
First Garden City Ltd on the estate, 
electricity, gas, and water under- 
takings is £2,065,526. By the UDC 
on housing, highways, sewers, public 
buildings, services, and amenities: 
£1,694,526. Total: £3,760,052. 

The estimated expenditure on 
building by private enterprise, in- 
cluding individuals, housing associa- 
tions and other companies, is: 





Housing schemes £597,800 
Private houses 1,820,000 
-- £2,417,800 
Factories and work- 
shops 1,329,540 
Shops and offices 340,300 
Public buildings 
(other than UDC) 708,500 
£4;796,140 


Thus the fabric of the town has so 
far cost £8} millions. It is note- 
worthy that private enterprise has 
invested more than the company and 
UDC together. 


Impact of Two Wars 


In 1914 the population was about 
7,000, in 1,934 dwellings. A large 
number of Belgian evacuees were 
housed, mostly as lodgers, and except 
for a few houses for them, and a 
steel factory, in which many of 
themworked (nowthe largest factory), 
the effect of the war was to stop all 
land development. During the years 
1916-18 only two buildings were 
erected. After the war, the UDC, 
under the Addison Act, built 707 
dwellings. But the business revival 
was slow and was followed by a 
slump which was overtaken in 1929 
by the world slump. By 1934 business 
conditions improved, the cost of 
building was less, and from 1934 to 
1939 more than a thousand buildings 
were added to the town. ; 

When war again came in 1939 all 
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building ceased, and even since the 
war building has been practically 
prohibited by the government 
except for the few workers’ dwellings 
which the UDC and private enter- 
prise have been authorized to build. 
During this war directed workers 
much overcrowded the town, which 
was declared to be a “closed area” 
under the defence regulations. It 
has not completely recovered, al- 
though the individuals causing the 
overcrowding have changed. 


The Success of Letchworth 


The question has often been asked 
“Is Letchworth successful?” ‘The 
final answer may be given by the 
“new towns”. For Howard founded 
Letchworth not to create a single 
well-planned town, but by example 
to prove that industries and workers 
can be drawn, with advantage to 
both, from the crowded conditions of 
the great towns and located in 
planned towns of limited size in the 
country. And his ultimate object was 
that, if Letchworth turned out to 
be successful, other towns of a simi- 
lar character would be established 
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under parliamentary authority. 

Letchworth is essentially an in- 
dustrial town—the home of many 
high-class and busy factories. It is 
also a healthy, pleasant, and beauti- 
ful residential town with its full share 
of educational, social, and cultural 
institutions and opportunities. But 
notwithstanding the number of houses 
erected by the UDC and private 
enterprise since the second war, there 
is still a serious shortage of houses of 
all kinds, and, if the present restric- 
tions on private building are not soon 
substantially relaxed, the town will 
cease to have the benefit of a balance 
of classes amongst its residents. 

However, it may be anticipated 
that a solution will be found for the 
present difficulties, with the result 
that Letchworth will be completed 
within a few years. It may then re- 
ceive the recognition which it de- 
serves of being the first town planned 
as a whole in England since Win- 
chelsea was founded by Edward I, 
and the town in which new and im- 
portant principles of planning, since 
generally adopted, were originated 
and proved. 
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THE FIRST STEP ON THE PENNINE WAY 


The fascinations and dangers of twenty-three miles of the Pennine 
Way are brought out in this article. We hope to publish shortly an 
article by Mr Tom Stephenson on the whole 250 miles of the Way. 
by GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 


idea. It has a kinship with those 
splendid prehistoric ways which 
led our forefathers in quest of salt, the 
Icknield Way, and the southern ridge 
walks.It stirs the blood, and we enjoy 
the thought of adventuring the wild 
country of our uplands in search of 
new scenes and fresh faces. It is a 
splendid conception and its begetter, 
Tom Stephenson, has earned our 
thanks. 
The direction of this Way has just 
been approved by Mr Dalton, Minis- 
ter of Local Government and Plan- 


Tit Pennine Way is a romantic 


The winding Ashop Clough 


ning, and details of the way are 
being surveyed and fixed. When 
our forefathers fixed their salt trails 
they took the greatest care to establish 
the direction of their route by land- 
marks which could be seen from far 
off and which could not be easily 
mistaken. They took the easiest and 
safest way above the swamps and the 
infested woodlands, and along ridges 
which gave good views and prevented 
attack by enemies or beasts. If land- 
marks did not exist they made arti- 
ficial ones ; sometimes immense mono- 
liths were raised up for the purpose. 


Reece Winstone 
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To-day we need to be equally sure 
where our Pennine Way will go; to 
be sure that those following the way 
will not lose their direction and run 
into the dangers which beset all 
travellers on the Pennine backbone. 


Southern End of the Way 


On the first step of the Pennine 
Way from Edale in Derbyshire to 
Marsden in the West Riding there 
are twenty-three miles of the most 
exposed moorland masses in the 
country, and they illustrate most of 
the problems to be solved. These 
moorlands are vast, featureless, and 
riven through and through with deep 
peaty watercourses which are locally 
called “‘groughs’”’. It depends upon 
the weather how quickly and safely 
one may cross these moorland masses, 
and the weather is more often than 
not bad. There are in fact four 
separate moorlands between Edale 
and Marsden. They are known as 
Kinder Scout, Bleaklow, Blackhill, 
Black and White Moss. The most en- 
joyable way of crossing these open 
moors is to follow the direction of the 
compass cutting straight over, up and 
down the watercourses and groughs, 
and to enjoy as adventurous a journey 
as this land provides; and, indeed, 
sometimes to enjoy the relief of finding 
one’s way back to civilization at the 
end of the journey. This, however, 
can only be done by those who are 
competent in the use of compass and 
map, and who have provided them- 
selves against such a journey with 
adequate warm clothing and food. 
Only through experience can these 
journeys be made safely. It needs 
experience to teach one to press on in 
sublime trust of a compass when every 
instinct and even the lie of the ground 
seems to tell you that your compass 
has gone wrong. How often has one 
been tempted from the path of one’s 
compass in a thick mist or blizzard, 
and how bitterly even those who 
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know the moors have regretted their 
occasional lapse of faith! For a walker 
new to the country, even though he 
be well clad and armed with compass 
and map, lack of experience might 
well lead to his destruction. If, there- 
fore, one wishes to take the direct 
route over the top of these moorlands 
the way must be made safe; and how 
can this be done in a country which 
is cut across the line of passage by 
trenches up to fifteen feet deep with 
steep peaty sides ? It is physically im- 
possible to lay a path, as well as 
undesirable. Cairns at very close in- 
tervals might be a solution, or stakes 
at least ten feet high to rise above the 
skyline. 


The Problem of Marking 


Once these markings have been 
established will these moors not have 
lost their essence, which is the distilla- 
tion of vastness and primitive nature 
which stimulates adventure? I think 
it is so, and therefore one would seek 
an alternative to this direct route and 
fortunately such alternatives-are not 
difficult to find. 

Reversing the route for the sake of 
clarity; from Marsden to Edale one 
may move along the flanks of Black 
and White Moss by a simple gravel 
cartway to the Isle of Sky which is a 
moorland inn. These moorlands are 
divided by valleys running east and 
west, from Lancashire and Cheshire 
to Yorkshire, each of which is fortu- 
nately provided with an inn of 
character and good cheer. From the 
Isle of Skye Inn it will be necessary to 
go up the watershed between Hey 
and Dean Cloughs to the head of 
Black Hill and thence by the aid of 
stakes to Heyden Clough and down to 
Longdendale and the George and 
Dragon Hotel for good accommoda- 
tion. Now, Bleaklow and the Derwent 
Moors lie before the traveller, over 
seventy square miles of featureless 
and exposed wilderness. There is no 
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- _ safe way over Bleaklow itselfandnone Kinder to Hope Cross and thence 
of "can be made. The line of weakness down to Nether Booth and Edale, or 
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d | those who had the fortitude to resist Let it not be thought that this pro- 
| the seductions of the George and posed diversion of the Pennine Way 
Dragon before the Derwent journey from the exposed heights would in 
of was begun. Ifone had left Marsden at any way deny the public their right 
eight o’clock in the morning it would of access to them. It is essential, of 


a be late afternoon before onearrivedat course, that the whole of the moor- 
Alport Castles, andifthedaywerebad land massif described above should be 
of it might be evening, and the prospect opened by Access Order in accord- 
of § of crossing the redoubtable Kinder ancewith the provisions of the Nation- 
Scout would be thrown up in high al Parks Act, Sections 64 and 65. 
a relief. The formidable nature of the k : 

“4 Scout itself would be enhanced by the Defining Rights of Way 

ad time of the day, and if it were winter Although the Minister of Local 
on by slight snow flurries in the wind. Government and Planning has ap- 
va The inexperienced should not be led proved the Pennine Way, new rights 
oo over the top of the Kinder itself. The of way will not be automatically 


secure route goes up the other side of assumed. Certain lengths of the Pen- 
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nine Way are already public rights of 
way, but there are other lengths 
which are not and which will need to 
be established by the procedure laid 
down in Sections 39, 40, and 41 of the 
National Parks Act. The opportunity 
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may yet be provided for those with 
long experience of these moors to give 
the Minister and the National Parks 
Commission the benefit of their know- 
ledge in deciding the best route for 
the Pennine Way. 





MacColl of the Hydro Board 


The death occurred on 15 June of 
Sir Edward MacColl, deputy chair- 
man and chief executive officer of 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board—on the day before Lady 
MacColl was to inaugurate Clunie 
Power Station, the largest installa- 
tion in the Tummel-Garry scheme. 
Clunie and many other schemes 
stand as our eternal monument to 
one whom Mr Thomas Johnston 
described as “a great Scotsman, a 
loyal Highlander, and an engineering 
genius.” 

Readers have no need to be re- 
minded of the central place which 
hydro-electricity takes in the short 
and long term planning of the 
Board’s area, so much has happened 
since 1943 when the “‘Hydro-Board”’ 
was formed increasing the sum total 
of happiness in the once devastated 
and derelict Highlands, that we 
should pause to think of A. E. 
MacColl, the pioneer. 

Many years ago MacColl tramped 
up to Loch Sloy and many another 
lonely glen and dreamed of a day 
when water power would bring com- 
fort and means of livelihood to the 
Highlands. Without electricity, he 
reflected sadly, half Scotland was 
doomed to decay. MacColl joined 
in 1919 the Clyde Valley Electric 
Power Co. as chief executive officer 
and technical adviser, was responsible 
for the first public hydro-electric 


development in Scotland, and was 
associated with every other public 
scheme since. 

Sir Edward’s kindliness and hu- 
manity affected all who knew him. 
He was that valuable kind of visionary 
who is more practical than the 
‘practical man”’ with lesser gifts; he 





saw the development of the High- ; 


lands as a whole—a problem of help- 
ing people to join in the enterprise of 
planning. A great lover of his 
country, he allowed this very natural 
impulse to be turned towards plan- 
ning and development: so that it is 


sometimes said that no public body [| 


in Scotland works with such verve 
and devotion as the staff of the Hydro- 
Electric Board. Of course the work 
appeals to the imagination, but there 
is no doubt that Sir Edward was 
responsible for harnessing not only 
hydro-electric but human energy. 
Thus he fathered and fostered so 
much more than just the provision of 
power—hay-drying machines, pot- 
tery, leather, and silver work for the 
staff’s families, local agricultural 
limestone supplies—a great many 
small things which, added up, will 
mean new life to the glens. 

He worked in partnership with an- 
other remarkable Scot, Mr Thomas 
Johnston, who must take credit for 


seeing these great schemes through. © 
Sir Edward’s death is a tragic blow © 


to Scotland. 
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AND AGRICULTURAL LANDSCAPES: II 


This is the second of two articles based on a lecture given at 
Newcastle to the Horticultural Educational Association. 


more aware of the natural land- 

scape, and we are beginning to 
understand what is involved by 
micro-climatic variations and their 
effect upon the production fromcrops. 
At the same time, we are learning how 
to create favourable micro-climates 
and how to correct adverse ones. 
Landscape designers are very much 
concerned with all this and could help 
through the Planning Offices to secure 
cooperation between various land- 
owners so that one may be restrained 


GS more is making us more and 


by BRIAN HACKETT 


from altering his protective planting 
to the detriment of another. The 
skilled eye can arrange protective 
planting to add to the beauty of the 
landscape, but the unskilled eye will 
be unable to interpret J. L. Beddall’s 
dictum in his book “Hedges for 
Farm and Garden’’! in a manner that 
will avoid harming the landscape. 
He refers to the importance of 
arranging the planting of orchards 
so that cold air descending a slope 


' Hedges for Farm and Garden, by J. L. 
Beddall (Faber, 1950). 


Well laid out allotments in Germany. Especially admirable is the siting of the huts in relation 


to the land form. From Die Wohnlandschaft, edited by H. Mattern 
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may be able to move away and, after 
pointing out how gaps in hedges will 
allow the cold air to drain away or 
hedges planted in a certain way 
across the higher side can divert it, he 
says: ““On the whole it is safer to 
plant your hedges with the fall of the 
land, never at right angles where they 
can act as dams, but always up and 
down the slope.”’ True as this is, it is 
contrary to the general advice I gave 
earlier to run hedge boundaries with 
as well as at right angles to the con- 
tours, and thus needs extra special 
care to respect the appearance of the 
landscape. 


Intrinsic Beauty 

Most of what I have already said 
dealt with horticultural and agri- 
cultural land uses in relation to the 
overall landscape. But each of these 
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land uses can have a more intimate 
beauty of a characteristic kind. To 
achieve this beauty does not mean 
ignoring the producer’s claim to make 
an honest living; rather can it help 
him to maintain a reasonable pro- 
duction year by year than grow in an 
artificial manner a bumper crop for a 
few years. The Americans have prob- 
ably more experience of this sort of 
thing than anyone else, and suffered 
more in past days. At one time, they 
did not allow a permanent ground 
cover to develop in the irrigated 
orchards of Southern California. But 
later they found that “permanent 
cover in these orchards obviates 
annual seeding, practically elimin- 
ates cultivation costs, prevents inter- 
ference with feeder roots of the trees 
located near the surface of the 
ground, and reduces soil erosion. The 


Small holdings for the workers of a factory at Mangfall, Bavaria. Variety in the shapes and 
sizes of the holdings, in the types of tree, and in. the small orchard area create a pleasant 


appearance in what is basically a grid pattern. 
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ground cover harbours predacious in- 
sects and ground-nesting birds that 
help naturally to combat insect pests. 
As an additional source of income, 
sheep are occasionally pastured on 
the cover of herbacious vegetation.” 

A fruit grower who has more than a 
mercenary interest in his orchards 
can add to their beauty by planting, 
say, daffodils in the grass, and the 
initial cost would doubtless soon be 
recouped by selling the blooms. 
While another field for experi- 
mentation lies in the pattern of the 
surrounding shelter belts and hedges, 
with their gaps for frost drainage, and 
the continuation of this pattern 
through the orchard by large “‘un- 
trained” fruit trees running through 
the formal patterning of the stand- 
ards and half standards. We could 
well consider the latter in relation to 
the size of the orchard: how will a 
group of half standards compare in 
appearance with a group of stand- 
ards? What relationship with the 
surrounding landscapes has “‘square”’ 
planting compared with “‘quincunx” 
planting, for each gives a different 
textural appearance to the orchard? 
Mr Raymond Bush? gives a diagram 
of equilateral triangle planting thin- 
ned by removing two trees out of 
every three; the resulting appear- 
ance of interlocking circles would 
give an unusual and_ attractive 
texture when seen from above. 


Orchard Patterns 


There is also a most interesting 
study to be made in the use and 
arrangement of trained cordons, 
espaliers, and fan trees in the orchard. 
Endless patterns may be produced 
from these with a system of walls or 
supporting screens. And finally, the 
juxtaposition of different varieties 


* Natural Principles of Land Use, by Edward 
H. Graham (Oxford University Press, 1944). 
* Tree Fruit Growing: Apples, by Raymond 
Bush (Penguin Books, 1943) 
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tion and commercial purposes. Large areas 
devoted to one variety of plant are main- 
tained, but the grouping has more interest 
than a geometrical pattern. From Die 
Wohnlandschaft, edited by H. Mattern 


has some aesthetic significance as 
well as fulfilling cross-pollination 
requirements. 

All these have great possibilities in 
visual design and I believe that they 
can be used within the all important 
factor of economical production by 
giving a little extra thought to the 
orchard plan. It means that we have 
to widen our outlook in our business 
—a statement which in this context 
could well apply to many other 
occupations. 


Market and Florists’ Gardens 


The market and florists’ gardens 
have, I think, less intrinsic beauty 
than the orchard. In themselves they 
can be little more than a number of 
rectangles of different colours and 
textures laid down, as it were, upon 
the ground. But the appearance can 
often be improved by adopting one 
or more of the following suggestions: 
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Aerofilms Ltd 






Horticultural land uses on the outskirts of the town of Hexham, Northumberland. These, 
by their rigid layout, continue the grid pattern of the nearby town streets out into the 
countryside, but are admirably screened from the town by a woodland belt 


1. A more or less continuous system 6. Improving the design of the build- 


of mown grass walks or verges 
which will give unity to the garden. 
This, I agree, is expensive in land, 
first cost, and maintenance; yet 
some market and florists’ gardeners 
purposely attend to the aesthetic 
aspect of their properties for sales 
publicity purposes. 
. Shelter belt planting, and con- 
tinuing it sporadically through the 
property. Here,some of the more or 
less useless land underthetreescould 
be used for storing equipment. 
. The ‘introduction of a small orch- 
ard used to break up the expanse 
of garden. 
. Low hedges dividing the garden 
into smaller areas. 
. Introducing some flower beds into 
the vegetable area as a contrast. 





ings and glasshouses, and attend- 
ing more carefully to their siting 
in the landscape. 


. Deciding upon the planting of 


adjacent beds with regard to colour 
and texture. 


. Relating the layout to the land 


form and to the existing major 
landscape elements. For example, 
paths and hedges might follow the 
contours, while curving boundar- 
ies, streams, and gulleys might sug- 
gest the main lines of the design. 


. Relating the layout to a detailed 


soil survey in accordance with the 
present tendency in Holland. 


Application to Agriculture 


Some of these suggestions can 


apply equally well, though on a 
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rather larger scale, to agricultural 
land uses—particularly the latter 
suggestion. This practice has also 
been used successfully in the USA— 
admittedly with the emphasis on soil 
conservation. But it is upon the size 
and shape of fields, the hedgerow 
planting, and the farm copses and 
spinneys that the agricultural land- 
scape depends, rather than upon the 
particular crop planted in any one 
field. 

I do believe, however, that even in 
the beautiful farming countryside of 
Britain there is room for visual im- 
provement, and we also have to be 
prepared to accommodate changing 
techniques and social conditions 
there. Some farm building groups 
need planting around them, so 
arranged that the buildings will be 


A Disused 


The Old Gold Mine at Rhaiadr 
Mawddach, by the falls on the River 
Mawddach, a few miles north of 
Dolgelley. This mine is within the 
forest of Coed y Brenin (about 
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more adequately sheltered and fitted 
into the landscape of the farmland. 
Here indeed, the hand of the skilled 
designer is needed to extend, as it 
were, the regular four-square forms 
of the buildings into the flexible forms 
of our rural landscape. After all the 
social conscience of to-day requires 
that each one of us shall work not only 
independently but also with the good 
of the greater number in mind. 

Gone are the days when landscap- 
ing worked inwards from a fixed 
boundary. And it is with this in 
mind that I conclude. -Orchards 
should now contribute to the beauty 
of the countryside as well as produce 
fruit, and both can be done without 
limiting the other. So with horti- 
cultural and agricultural landscapes 
in general. 


Gold Mine 


17,000 acres) but not within the 
National Forest Park of Snowdonia. 
Coed y Brenin, however, would 
come within the proposed area of the 
Snowdonia National Park, whose 
precise boundaries are being dis- 
puted at Dolgelley at the time of 
writing. (A National Forest Park is a 
conception of the Forestry Com- 
mission, and within it forestry is 
the paramount interest, but amenity 
receives some special consideration. 
The idea of a National Park is 
sufficiently well known.) 

The Rhaiadr Mawddach mine is 
believed to be the last regularly 
worked gold mine in the United 
Kingdom, and it was still in operation 
less than twenty years ago. The hey- 
day of gold-mining in this part of 
Merioneth was in the eighteen- 
sixties, when over £50,000 worth of 
gold was obtained. The country 
north of Dolgelley, and also between 
Dolgelley and Barmouth, is dotted 
with old gold mines, some of them 
of the most primitive character. 
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Purdom Over Again 

Passages in Mr C. B. Purdom’s 
autobiography Life Over Again 
(Dent, 18s.) reflect, or rather refract 
with a queer distortion, half-for- 
gotten episodes of the 1918-28 period 
of the garden cities and planning 
movement. Mr Purdom was, at im- 
portant junctures, secretary of the 
Garden Cities Association and of the 
International Federation, and finan- 
cial director of Welwyn Garden City 
Ltd. A man of energy and consider- 
able ability, he was an undoubted 
force in the resuscitation of the 
garden city movement in 1918 and 
the initial stages of the building of 
Welwyn. His critical observation of 
the development of Letchworth from 
an inside viewpoint enabled him to 
contribute effectively to practical 
policy in the second garden city and 
to assemble valuable records in his 
books on both towns. 

These services should not and will 
not be forgotten, even though in his 
own anxiety to ensure recognition he 
makes the sad mistake of belittling 
the no less important contributions of 
others. But his colleagues in the plan- 
ning movement and the two com- 
panies, while gladly insisting on 
giving him much credit, would have 
to add that Mr Purdom was difficult 
to work with. Wondering, as com- 
punctious men do, whether possibly 
some of the difficulty lay in them- 
selves, they will note that Mr Purdom 
in his story of a long series of arrivals 
in and departures from promising 
positions, encourages such self-criti- 
cism, not only in them but in many 
others. The world was out of step; 
O cursed spite! ... 





Former colleagues who will merely 
smile at his low assessment of their 
own parts in the advocacy and 
practical work of new towns will re- 
sent his depreciation or damnation by 
faint praise of the work of others—as 
for example, Sir Raymond Unwin, 
Sir George Pepler, Mr R. L. Reiss, 
the “weak” boards of the two com- 
panies who for the first time in 
modern history built completely 
planned towns, and the “‘proprietor”’ 
(whoever he was) of the International 
Union of Cities. And they will note 
that the only persons who come out 
with credit in Mr Purdom’s recol- 
lection are the rare few who sup- 
ported him when the stupid or 
jealous majority were almost unani- 
mously against him. It is a tribute to 
a deep strength in Mr Purdom’s per- 
sonality that one or two of these sup- 
porters were men of undoubted 
quality and standing. 

As in a previous book of Mr Pur- 
dom’s, the successful campaign of 
the TCPA in the 1930s and 1940s is 
treated as of no account; the garden 
city movement “‘died” in 1928 when 
Mr Purdom was displaced from the 
Welwyn board. The origin and re- 
sults of that event are ludicrously mis- 
represented in this book, and a cor- 
rection by some of those concerned 
in it appears in the Welwyn Times of 
29 June 1951; but the world at large 
will care nothing for these old un- 
happy far-off things. 

As to the many other errors of fact 
and judgement concerning Letch- 
worth and Welwyn and the planning 
movement, we have said enough to 
induce a reader to retain his critical 
spectacles. The historian of the move- 
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ment, if ever there is one, will weigh 
Mr Purdom’s testimony with me- 
moirs of the other actors in the play— 
not likely to be published in their 
lifetimes. In such a history, if it 
achieves a true balance, Mr Pur- 
dom’s contribution to the work of a 
remarkable and devoted team that 
set new standards for the world’s 
cities will figure as an important one, 
despite the doubts cast by his own 
over-anxious claims. 


Lindgren, Light, and Leadership 

Mr George Lindgren, MP, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the MLG&P, 
is making many useful speeches these 
days. In them he not only shows a 
grasp of a mass of facts, such as are 
supplied to any minister by our in- 
dustrious civil service, but he suc- 
ceeds in relating these facts to a clear 
and consistent general outlook. We 
prefer this to the vague oratory or 
opposite-bench baiting that too often 
tempts parliamentarians and, wheth- 
er or not effective on the night, 


makes poor reading in Hansard. 

The great planning policy that 
inspired the legislation of 1944-7 
no doubt still lurks in the minds of 
ministers. The main reason why it 
halts is lack of public understanding 
of it. Ministers can do much to get it 
going more effectively if they con- 
stantly remind the public of the 
broad aims and the need of support 
for them in order to overcome the de- 
tailed resistances. Mr Lindgren seems 
to see that and to speak accordingly. 
If he keeps at it, and is backed and 
spurred with energy and clarity by 
the organizations who want good 
planning, the resolution and power 
to carry out that great policy may 
emerge. 


Smoke and Planning 

In winding up the recent Com- 
mons debate on smoke abatement 
(27 February) Mr Lindgren showed 
the relation of that subject to town 
planning. He had been the week 
before in the Potteries: 
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“The problem there is widely 
different from that in the town where 
I live, Welwyn Garden City, and the 
resultant condition of the atmosphere 
has no direct relationship to the desire 
or energy of the local authority. Both 
authorities have, in fact, done their 
job as well as circumstances permit.” 

He referred to the first ‘smokeless 
zone”’ now in operation, in Coventry, 
and that for Manchester which is to 
come into effect in 1952, and sug- 
gested that other authorities should 
follow suit by local Act procedure, 
which might lead later to general 
legislation. And then he added: 

“Smokeless zones, of course, de- 
pend very largely upon the planning 
of the area. If, as one finds in Sheffield, 
there are domestic properties and 
factories mixed up higgledy-piggledy, 
we know, being realistic and ap- 
preciating that we have to live, that it 
is impossible to bring those areas into 
smokeless zones.”’ 

And he concluded by a reference 
to new housing estates and the co- 
operation of the MLG&P and 
Ministry of Fuel & Power in en- 
couraging less smoky types of do- 
mestic stoves. 

Healthy air and uninterrupted 
light are among the first of the 
amenities of life, and we support the 
aims of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Society—incidentally one of 
the best-run organizations we know. 
Much can be done by the better use 
of fuel for which it so admirably 
presses. Clean air for all, however, 
necessitates releasing large numbers 
of people from overcrowded con- 
ditions, and much redevelopment 
and sorting out of mixed-use urban 
areas. A good smoke-abater must be a 
supporter of planning also. Lower 
density means less combustion per 
acre, more vegetation to absorb the 
carbon dioxide, a better circulation 
of air to dilute and carry away this 
and the other products. Besides more 
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efficient fuel-burning appliances, we 
must have more open towns if we are 
to breathe freely. 


New Towns for Australia 

It is strange that the advocates 
of organized migration from Britain 
to Australia, whose interesting article 
is summarized in this issue, do not 
mention the proposals of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield (1830) which in- 
spired the foundation of Adelaide 
(South Australia) and a number of 
new cities in New Zealand. He was 
a hundred years ahead of Mussolini, 
whose settlements in the Pontini 
Marshes and Libya (1938) can 
scarcely be called democratic. 

The Wakefield idea of balanced 
colonization was revived in a well- 
written little book Outward Ho! 
(1931), by James Leakey, a business- 
man who was a close friend of Sir 
Ebenezer Howard. No notice was 
taken of this book at the time, but it 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 


Mr W.H. Gaunt, CBE, JP - 

His many friends in the planning 
movement will be sorry to hear of the 
serious illness of Mr W. H. Gaunt, and 
wish him a speedy recovery. Mr 
Gaunt, after experience of the in- 
dustrial estate at Trafford Park, 
Manchester, was estate manager of 
Letchworth during its early develop- 
ment, and later a member of the 
Herts CC and of the Greater London 
Advisory Planning Committee. He is 
one of the leading authorities on 
transport questions, and for many 
years has been a director of J. Lyons 
and Co. Ltd. He has travelled widely 
and is a genial companion and good 
raconteur. Those who were on the 
TCPA Scandinavian tour in 1947 
will not forget his wheeling trucks full 
of the party’s luggage on a porterless 
railway station at Gavle, Sweden. 
Mr Gaunt combined expert skill with 
his usual air of dignified authority. 
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NEW TOWNS FOR AUSTRALIA 


A “First Six New Cities (Australia) Movement” is proposed by 
two Sydney (NSW) Planners, in a statement of which the following 


is a condensed version. 


population is not only ac- 

cepted as desirable but is now 
fairly widely acknowledged as a 
matter of urgency. Both major politi- 
cal parties in Australia are committed 
to a virile immigration policy, and 
leaders of political and scientific 
thought have given it their support. 
This paper advocates a particular 
means of implementing it. 

The migration policy followed up 
to now with its acceptance of candi- 
dates from any country and any 
walk of life so long as they satisfied 
a reasonable standard of health and 
conduct has brought a substantial in- 
crease in numbers. Unfortunately, 
the immigrants tend to drift into the 
large capital cities which have al- 
ready expanded to the great detri- 
ment of the other towns. 

This expansion of the capital cities 
is already having an adverse effect on 
general development. Attempts are 
being made, with some little success, 
to encourage the transfer of industry 
from the big cities to the country 
towns. But the worker, already dis- 
illusioned by the lack of amenity and 
comfort in the big towns, is unwilling 
to commit himself and his family to 
the mercies of a smaller town. 


. gpemeres NEED for increased 


Australian Development Problems 


Not least of the difficulties is that of 
raising capital for the development 
required to absorb the incoming mi- 
grants. The expansion in numbers 
must be balanced by expansion in 
housing, public utilities, employment, 
and food production to meet the 
needs of the increased population. 





by A. A. HEATH and R. N. HEWISON 


Migrants continue to flow in, and 
the task of absorbing them becomes 
increasingly difficult. The housing 
problem is acute. The supply of elec- 
tric power is inadequate, whole areas 
of the country being blacked out for 
hours at a time. Coal and steel are 
scarce. Something like 50 per cent of 
the City of Sydney is unsewered. 
Miles of roads in developed residen- 
tial areas are nothing more than 
earth-tracks impassable to vehicles 
in wet weather. Even migrants that 
have already arrived cannot be effici- 
ently absorbed while this lag in de- 
velopment remains. 

The target has been set by the 
Federal Government of doubling the 
Commonwealth population within 
twenty years. Such an undertaking 
can only be accomplished without 
chaos and confusion by the most effici- 
ent organization and methods. The 
expansion of services and building of 
factories and houses for such a vast 
number of people is in itself a massive 
undertaking to fit into twenty years. 
Added to the very substantial lag of 
development behind the needs of the 
existing population it appears to 
make the present haphazard policy 
of migration quite inadequate to 
cope with the task. The policy, if its 
object is to be fulfilled, will have to 
take on a far more workmanlike form. 
Not only will the path of the migrant 
have to be smoothed and made less of 
an endurance test but he will have to 
be more particularly selected to ful- 
fil the development needs of the 
country at the time. Families will 
more willingly migrate when they 
know that after the upheaval of the 
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The housing problem is acute. Prefabricated timber houses are placed in position. 


move they will have assured employ- 
ment, good living conditions, and, 
perhaps most of all, be living amongst 
friends and relatives. 


Balanced Immigration 


From the point of view of the re- 
ceiving country, the minimum dis- 
turbance and cost will be involved if a 
new town is built by the migrants 
themselves on a pre-selected site, to- 
gether with industrial development 
pre-determined as to the type most 
urgently needed. If, for instance, the 
industry chosen as of primary im- 
portance is coal-mining, the recruit- 
ing centre for migrants would be set 
up in one of the coal mining areas of 
England, Scotland, or Wales. The re- 
cruiting, while essentially from the 
one category, would include a com- 
plete cross-section of the community 
from coal-miners and shopkeepers to 
doctors and other professional people, 
including their families, dependants, 
and relatives. Similarly, disturbance 


to the balance of availability of 
materials can be reduced to a mini- 
mum by the transfer of construction 
materials and industrial equipment 
from the recruiting country to the re- 
ceiving country. 

Such a policy is not, in fact, new. 
The New Towns Act in Britain is 
carrying out a similar process, the 
main difference being the distance 
over which the population is moved. 
Mussolini instituted a similar process 
for the purpose of founding a number 
of small towns. It was carried out by a 
suitably qualified advance party, and, 
as accommodation was completed, 
the main body moved out and took up 
residence. It would seem that the 
British Government’s new towns 
policy could be adapted to suit the 
purpose of transferring populations 
from over-crowded areas of the 
United Kingdom to suitable sites in 
the Dominions. Many adjustments 
and variations would be necessary to 
adapt it to the intercontinental move- 
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ment of population and the peculiar 
conditions in Australia. Nevertheless, 
if the initial decision were once taken 
by the respective Governments, the 
problems which would remain would 
be primarily those of efficient organi- 
zation. 


Phasing the Project 


The first step would be the setting 
up of a corporate body empowered to 
finance and implement the New 
Town policy. Since the capital would 
be contributed by both Govern- 
ments, and Britain would be con- 
cerned with the migrants, and Aus- 
tralia with their reception and future, 
the Corporation must have represen- 
tation from both countries. 

In the broadest terms, the follow- 
ing would be the functions of the 
Corporation: 

(a) In collaboration with the Com- 
monwealth and State Govern- 
ments the Corporation would as- 
certain what the major manu- 
facturing industry of the new 
town should be in order to bring 
the maximum benefit to the local 
economy. Ancillary and second- 
ary industry would be dealt with 
in subsequent detailed planning. 

(6) The next important matter would 
be the site. Again, the closest con- 
sultation and co-operation must 
be maintained by the Corpora- 
tion with the Commonwealth and 
State Governments to ensure that 
the new project fits into existing 
development and the local trans- 
port, electric power, and water 
services. 

(c) The choice of a recruiting centre 
in Britain will be directly influ- 
enced by the choice of the new 
town’s major industry. 

(d) The Corporation would be re- 
sponsible for finance, general ad- 
ministration, loans, payment of 
passages, construction, and pur- 
chase of materials for construc- 
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tion. It should so manage its 
affairs that after completion of 
the new town the undertaking 
could be handed over to a demo- 
cratically-elected body as a fi- 
nancially sound authority cap- 
able of paying all remaining loan 
interest out of revenue and rates. 

(e) It would be necessary in the first 
place for the corporation to hold 
the title to the land on which the 
new town was to be erected. Sale 
of individual plots would not be 
precluded. 

(f) Lastly, the Corporation, again in 
consultation with the Common- 
wealth and State Governments, 
would have to accept a proper 
share of any necessary expansion 
of existing local public works. 

The Acts of Parliament to set up 
the inter-continental new town policy 
would have to provide authority for 
the New ‘Town Corporation to 
operate in both countries. 


Selection of Staff and Migrants 


The branch office of the Corpora- 
tion in the selected recruiting area in 
Britain would need a technical staff 
to deal with purchasing of materials, 
equipment, and machinery, and an 
information bureau for the general 
encouragement and direction of re- 
cruiting. 

The head office in Australia would 
have the lion’s share of the work of 
founding the new town. At the outset 
some technical staff (town planners, 
economists, and geographers) will be 
required. As progress is made, sur- 
veyors, draftsmen, and others must be 
added. By this stage it may be appar- 
ent if new power stations, extensions 
to hydro-electric schemes, and water 
supply schemes will be necessitated. 
Thus the Corporation may be asked 
to contribute to or take over existing 
projects or initiate new ones, for 
which further technical or construc- 
tion staff would be required. 
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Technicians, labour, and equip- 
ment would have to be brought 
out from Britain to construct the 
town itself. Roads, houses, schools, 
and other necessities would take pre- 
cedence at this stage so that the con- 
struction workers could be properly 
housed and provided with reasonable 
amenities. In time, the construction 
programme would be expanded to in- 
clude factory construction as well as 
housing. Finally, the general flow of 
migrants could be initiated. 

The British office would be re- 
sponsible for recruiting the right 
categories of migrants to suit the 
stage to which the project had pro- 
gressed. It would also be responsible 
for their arrival on the site when re- 
quired. They would also have to deal 
with finding suitable industrialists 
to open up industrial undertakings. 
Undoubtedly, the recruiting of one or 
two industrialists in their capacity as 
local employers would greatly assist 
the general recruiting campaign. 


Advantages to Both Countries 


The foregoing is but a very brief 
sketch of the manner in which the 
new town policy would operate. 
Nevertheless, even from this it can 
be appreciated that there would be 
great advantages to the migrant and 
to the reception country from such sys- 
tematic migration. Migrants would 
suffer the minimum sense of disturb- 
ance in that they would still be 
amongst their friends and families in 
the new country, and they would 
leave their old homes and employ- 
ment assured that a new home and 
job awaited them at the end of the 
journey. The advantages to the re- 


A Town 


“A town is a thing like a colonial 
animal. A town has a nervous system 
and a head and shoulders and feet. 
A town is a thing separate from all 
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ception country include the addition 
of some urgently needed industry, a 
substantial increase in population, a 
new town complete with housing, 
streets, services, and amenities to 
house the new arrivals. All this would 
be accomplished without imposing 
any additional strain on the already 
overstrained local resources and with- 
out interference with the Australian 
housing programme. Far from caus- 
ing any local economic disturbance, 
the new town would add greater 
stability by reason of the addition of 
some much needed industrial con- 
tribution. Lastly, the new town, if 
wisely sited, would be a satisfactory 
and desirable contribution to the 
decentralization policy now advo- 
cated by both State and Common- 
wealth Governments. 

It might be argued that such a 
town would form a self-contained 
community not easily absorbed into 
the Australian way of life. This con- 
tention can hardly be maintained 
where the population is English 
speaking. General intercommunica- 
tion would inevitably spring up and 
this would be followed by exchange 
of employment between neighbour- 
ing towns and the new town, and, in 
due course, inter-marriage. 

If, after due consideration, it is 
considered that the scheme is worthy 
of implementation, it is strongly re- 
commended that every effort should 
be made to initiate one such town 
simultaneously in each State in 
Australia. This suggestion is put for- 
ward in the firm belief that the opera- 
tion of the new towns policy between 
Britain and Australia would be suc- 
cessful. 


(Mexico) 


other towns, so that there are no two 
towns alike. And a town has a whole 
population.” John Steinbeck in The 
Pearl (1948). 
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EASY STREET 
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The head of a well-known building firm, who has personally 
planned many large estates, and has studied estate development 
all over the world, urges a more thorough-going use of the traffic- 
free neighbourhood principle to save human lives. 


town planning has been develop- 

ing, road building for motor traf- 
fic has also been developing. Although 
planners deal with these subjects as 
one problem, as indeed they must, 
they are two separate and distinct 
problems. Towns were planned long 
before motors were thought of. ‘The 
main thought in the minds of the old 
planners was not concerned chiefly 
with traffic but with beauty and com- 
fort and convenience. 

If one said that engineers are 
obsessed with roads and traffic in 
their town planning schemes, the 
answer would come swiftly—‘‘How 
could they be otherwise?” The in- 
creasing congestion in the streets and 
the lamentable accident rate force 
themselves upon the attention of 
every local authority. Indeed, many 
authorities are at their wits’ end to 
know how to cope with traffic prob- 
lems. One-way streets, traffic signals, 
and all the other devices are not 
sufficient to keep traffic flowing 
smoothly, nor do pedestrian crossings 
and road safety precautions prevent 
the dreadful loss of life through motor 
accidents. 

In our existing large towns traffic 
problems grow worse. Drastic meas- 
ures are needed, for the loss through 
the slowing up of movement is 
serious. Planners must seek, therefore, 
to avoid this traffic congestion in our 
new towns. It is one of the prime 
objects of planning. 

The science of road building is de- 


F« THE two generations while 


by H. C. JANES 


voted to motor traffic. This may seem 
like a trite saying. But the common- 
place things about us are frequently so 
little observed that we are unaware of 
their importance. We need occasion- 
ally to stand and stare. What then, 
about the roads? For half a century 
the construction of roads for motor 
traffic has been evolving. It began 
with tarring macadamized roads, 
then tar macadam was devised, then 
concrete roads, and nowit has become 
a highly developed civil engineering 
job. Dual carriageways with clover- 
leafjunctions willspeed traffic through 
the countryside. These fenced-in 
tracks will affect the geography of the 
country as much as the railways have 
done. They have been devised, of 
course, solely from the angle of 
motor traffic. 

Road building in towns is almost 
as exclusively devoted to motor 
traffic as are the arterial roads. 
Proposals are made here and there to 
ban horse-drawn traffic and it will 
soon be an offence for pedestrians to 
step off the kerb. Belisha beacons 
were invented, it is true, to assert the 
right of pedestrians to the road, but 
road planning is largely concerned 
with speeding the traffic, avoiding 
congestion, and preventing collisions 
between one vehicle and another. 
Pedestrians must keep off the roads. 
At any rate they must look lively or 
it will be just too bad. 

I have been a motorist for many 
years and am as much irritated by 
wandering jaywalkers and perverse 
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The centre of Luton in 1906 


cyclists as anyone else, but I recognize 
that human beings are more import- 
ant than motor cars. There are two 
traffic problems: one is to make 
traffic safe for itself, and the other is 
to make traffic move without spoil- 
ing the comfort of foot passengers. 
Life is more than raiment, and traffic 
must be secondary to human life. The 
main consideration in planning new 
towns should not be the roads and 
traffic but the people and their quiet 
enjoyment of life. 

Road safety committees are at 
work now everywhere, seeking to 
reduce the accident rate. People 
must be made traffic-conscious, that 
is their main line. Good work is being 
done in the schools to make children 
traffic-conscious. Children have been 
taught to pause and look, but this is 
not enough. Revolutionary changes 
in our towns are necessary if the loss 
of life is to be substantially reduced. 


A boy five years old was killed 
the other day crossing the road. It 
was a busy main road. He had been 
sent to school alone. The motor 
driver said, ‘‘He stepped off the path 
and I hadn’t a chance.” A fatuous 
discussion ensued as to why the child 
crossed the road. Children are not 
born traffic-conscious. If we are 
looking to the evolution of a new 
human species suited to traffic en- 
vironment, they are just as likely to 
be born with wings as to be born 
traffic-conscious, and neither muta- 
tion will develop soon enough to 
solve our problem. 

At the other end of the human 
scale are the old people. An old lady 
approaches a crossing and nervously 
hesitates; steps forward and then 
draws back. I have seen terror in the 
eyes of an invalid in doubt at a cross- 
ing. Traffic signals confuse such 
people. Life ought not to be fraught 
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with such fearful dangers for children 
of tender years or old and infirm 
people. The active people can take 
care of themselves, indeed they must 
for that is the law of life, but it is the 
duty of the community to take care 
of those unable to take care of them- 
selves. The thundering traffic threat- 
ens them more and more and we have 
not yet devised means of protecting 
them from it. 


Traffic-free Areas 


One has to visit a unique city like 
Venice to realize how much we have 
lost in the free use of our streets since 
the coming of motor cars. You can 
roam the streets and squares of that 
lovely city in leisure; there is no 
threat from vehicular traffic, no 
challenge to your peace of mind. 

Is it possible under modern con- 
ditions to re-create the peace and 
freedom in our residential areas, to 
give back to people that leisurely use 
of streets about their homes which 
once they had? Can we make it 
possible for children and old people 
to move freely without the threat of a 
mechanical monster bearing down 
upon them ? 

There is only one way in which this 
can be achieved and that is by creat- 
ing large residential areas into which 
motor traffic is not allowed to pene- 
trate. This will mean that planning 
must be on exterior lines rather than 
interior lines. Instead of a neighbour- 
hood unit converging upon the civic 
centre, at the heart of a neighbour- 
hood unit there must be an open 
space around which the homes of the 
people should be built and across 
which they can move freely. Is it 
possible to plan a neighbourhood 
unit in which five thousand or more 
people can live without its being pene- 
trated by motor roads? I think it is. 
I can conceive such a unit containing 
not only the houses of the people but 
schools, shops, and churches. Traffic 
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would flow around its perimeter but 
not within it. Thus, within the peri- 
meter community life could go on, 
people could pass from their homes 
to shops or churches and children 
could go to school without crossing 
any motor roads. 


Safety in the New Towns 


A conventional plan of a new town 
designed on such lines would consist 
of a number of such neighbourhood 
units. The main difference between 
such a plan and those already de- 
signed would be that traffic would 
flow only between and around the 
units and not penetrate into them. 
Of course, such a plan would pose 
problems and there would be diffi- 
culties to solve. 

The first thing in any problem is to 
know your problem. If my reasoning 
here has been sound the objective is 
to make life safe and comfortable. To 
give back to human beings the peace 
and freedom which they once had, to 
remove the threat of death and 
mutilation which at present menaces 
them. 

And the answer to the problem is 
clear. You must create large areas 
which are traffic free. Areas large 
enough for people to take their 
recreation, do their shopping, and 
mingle socially, and for children to go 
to school, without the need to cross 
a motor road. 

The plans of the new towns only 
go a small way in this direction. It 
will mean a revolutionary reversal of 
planning if the objectives I have 
defined are to be achieved, but if 
human values are paramount—and 
they are paramount—a resolute de- 
termination must be made to protect 
them. 

Here is a new datum line for plan- 
ning. Make our towns safe for young 
and old to move about in. The crea- 
tion of large traffic-free areas is 
obviously the way to do it. 
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MORE ABOUT ST PAUL’S CRAY 


In our March issue Mr L. E. White deplored a deficiency of play- 
space in this LCC out-county estate, and in June Mr P. W. 
Macfarlane asked how such a lay-out slipped through the Kent 
planning controls. As the point is of more than local interest, we 
are glad to publish a comment by the County Planning Officer for 


Kent. 


adverse criticism of the St Paul’s 

Cray quasi-satellite ; indeed, I did 
my best as an expert witness against 
the project at an inquiry held by the 
Minister of Health and on other 
occasions to strangle it at birth. 

As the Kent CC was not a plan- 
ning authority at the time of the 
approval of the layout I feel that I am 
in a good position to draw attention to 
some interesting bits of the history of 
this project. Incidentally the Chisle- 
hurst and Sidcup UDC was not the 
planning authority either, although 
it was the interim development 
authority at the material time, which 
just shows how careful one should be 
to get one’s facts straight. 

The first important stage in the sad 
history, so far as revealed to the 
public, was the acceptance by Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie of a quasi-satel- 
lite LCC estate as an inevitable 
element in the Greater London Plan; 
this was a shock to Sir Patrick’s ad- 
mirers, and has no doubt lain heavily 
on his conscience ever since, even 
though, as I believe, he was confront- 
ed with a set of circumstances which 
he felt. compelled unwillingly to 
accept as conclusive. 

The Kent CC and the Chislehurst 
and Sidcup UDC took strong excep- 
tion to the proposal and so informed 
the ministries concerned. 

The proposal was later severely 


| AGREE with all the well-informed 


by JAMES W. R. ADAMS 


criticized as wholly wrong in principle 
by the technical advisers to the 
Advisory Committee for London 
Regional Planning, but it was made 
clear on behalf of the central govern- 
ment that it had been accepted at 
that level, and that it was too late to 
question its merits. For this reason the 
Technical Sub-Committee of the 
Advisory Committee stated in its 
report that it had been informed that 
‘the project had already been settled 
between the Government and the 
LCC beyond reasonable possibility of 
review’. In relation to St Paul’s Cray 
and certain other proposals the report 
went on to say: 

“Your Sub-Committee feels that it 
has no option but to treat these cases 
as having been settled, although it is 
not satisfied that in every case full and 
proper consultation with the local 
planning authorities had preceded 
the decisions which are said to have 
been taken. 

“We view with profound regret the 
proposals of the LCC respecting the 
construction of these quasi-satellites 
which we understand have proceeded 
too far to be reconsidered and are 
strongly of opinion that no more 
quasi-satellites should be established 
as they conflict with the fundamental 
principles of planning. 

“In our view the population which 
the LCC desire to re-house should be 
distributed in comparatively small 
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units in new towns or existing com- 
munities for which some expansion is 
envisaged in the Plan; some of these 
communities being in the Green Belt 
Ring.” 

The Kent authorities actively op- 
posed the confirmation of the com- 
pulsory purchase order, subsequently 
sought by the LCC, but without 
success. 

In due course the valuer to the 
LCC submitted a layout plan to the 
UDC as the interim development 
authority. As this was not approved 
no useful purpose would be served by 
commenting upon it. The planning 
officer to the West Kent JPC, Mr 
D. W. Riley, now CPO for Stafford- 
shire, and the consultant to the UDC, 
Mr W. R. Davidge, were successful in 
obtaining many important improve- 
ments in the layout before it was 
approved by the UDC. There were 
many awkward hard facts to be 
accepted. A layout of the estate sub- 
mitted by a firm of private developers 
had been approved before the war 
and numerous houses and some roads 
had already been erected and con- 
structed. Future open space proposals 
on adjoining land and existing school 
sites, particularly a large secondary 
school unfortunately located at the 
junction of two major roads, also had 
to be taken into account. I expressed 
the view then, and I repeat it now, 
that in the circumstances the Kent 
authorities had good reason to be 
grateful to Mr Riley and Mr Davidge 
for their successful negotiations with 
the valuer to the LCC which resulted 
in the finally accepted compromise 
scheme. 

Mr White’s implication that “land- 
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scape planning” was the primary 
reason for certain features in the lay- 
out which he mentions possibly arises 
from an insufficient knowledge of the 
facts. Although I do not defend some 
of the things he criticizes, he does not 
help his cause by such a patent ex- 
aggeration as his description of a local 
road as a “great highway”’. 

Mr Macfarlane is entitled to feel 
that if he had been the UDC’s consul- 
tant or planning officer to the JPC he 
could have done better than his pro- 
fessional brothers, and Mr White, not 
being a planning practitioner, is, of 
course, free to express as well as to 
feel that a better show might have 
been put up by those responsible for 
advising the authorities in Kent in 
1947. These gentlemen will not, I 
hope, object to my expressing some 
doubt as to whether in fact they would 
have been able to bring about any 
materially better results, not because 
of lack of skill but because like others, 
including Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
they would have found certain cir- 
cumstances too strong for them to 
combat. 

I wish I could think that the 
righting of some of the wrongs men- 
tioned by Mr White and Mr Macfar- 
lane would solve any of the real 
problems created by the St Paul’s 
Cray project. The fact is that the 
whole thing was basically wrong and 
looks like being chiefly valuable as a 
sad example of the result of abandon- 
ing certain fundamental principles of 
good planning, particularly those 
principles of dispersal to new and 
existing country towns so consistently 
propounded by the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association. 


Front Room Pri vacy 


“Two geraniums, unpruned and 
leafy, which stood on the sill, formed 


a further defence from outside pry- 
ers.’—Mrs Gaskell, Mary Barton. 
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FROM A FOREST NOTEBOOK 


Hedgerow Trees. 


" REES ARE an eczema on the 
| face of the earth!’ The words 
were not uttered in England; 

the speaker was not English; and his 
comment was made under the influ- 
ence of great beauty—the beauty of 
the bare landscape of Greece seen in 
perfect lighting conditions by a visitor 
with no time to be bored. Beauty is 
proverbially in the eye of the be- 
holder, and much depends on the be- 
holder’s knowledge. A man who knew 
that much of the Greek landscape is 
the result of misuse, neglect and con- 
sequent erosion might find it hard to 
appreciate its beauty. Further, no 
woodman or forester could accept or 
share an “eczema” appraisal of trees 
if it were intended to apply to wood- 
lands: apart from other considera- 
tions it would recall the comment of 
Pepy’s deplorable nobleman, who 
saw his forest trees as an excrescence 
on ihe earth, provided by God to en- 


by J. D. U. WARD 


able him to pay his debts. But a modi- 
fied statement that stray trees, such 
as England’s hedgerow trees, are a 
blemish on the landscape would 
merit serious examination. 
Hedgerow trees are always being 
commended, chiefly for their appear- 
ance but also, by a process of ration- 
alization of dubious honesty, for their 
utility. Within the last year the Men 
of the Trees have issued a statement 
that they think hedgerow trees 
should be preserved. Members of 
Parliament and others have pro- 
tested in The Times against the felling 
of hedgerow trees. A gentleman from 
America has told us how much 
hedgerow trees contribute to the 
beauty of the countryside, and how 
unwise we should be, if we want to 
earn dollars from tourists, to destroy 
our hedgerow trees. (This same aspect 
of the matter has apparently com- 
mended itself to many Englishmen: 


A hedgerow containing beech and whitethorn 
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needs must if the devil—or the dollar 
—drives, but semi-official schemes to 
turn this island into a tourists’ 
country, dependent on the whims 
and pleasures of visitors, as though 
we natives might all be underpaid 
waiters, are not welcomed by every- 
one. Some of us would prefer to 
tighten our belts yet another hole 
rather than accept that status.) 

The case for retaining or planting 
hedgerow trees is, in the main, weak 
and unsound. Britain, which has far 
too few trees in her forests and wood- 
lands, has far too many in her hedge- 
rows. Our forest-poverty may even 
be one of the causes of the inordinate 
popular love of hedgerow trees, since 
men starved of the sight of good trees 
may subconsciously feel that any 
trees are good, anywhere. 

The aesthetic aspects, which are 
the least important, usually receive 
the most attention. It is significant 
that the uncritical commendations of 
hedgerow trees nearly always come 
from people who have not trained 
themselves to observe accurately or 
to think. One well-known country 
writer, a far more sensitive man than 
the average, stated this year that 
nearly all hedgerow trees were either 
oaks or elms. This was presumably 
a generalization from his part of 
Kent. Again, the minds of the 
amateurs seem to run tram-like in 
grooves. These good people have 
been accustomed to see trees in the 
hedgerows and to regard them as 
beautiful. That is enough: no doubt 
has ever been raised about this 
beauty. If the trees were removed, 
the countryside would, ipso facto, be 
less beautiful. 

Though it has been said that there 
is no arguing about tastes, we all keep 
on arguing, and I (who declare my- 
self to be a tree-lover though I 
shudder a little at the term) am here 
in agreement with the gentleman 
who spoke of eczema. A man-made 
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landscape (other than the “fancy” 
creations of landscape gardeners) 
should be impressed with a sense of 
purpose, order, and coherence, and 
its features should have a rational 
and utilitarian explanation. The 
observer should feel that Homo is 
justifying his specific adjective of 
sapiens, that he knows his own mind 
and is going somewhere in the same 
sense that a listener knows that the 
composer of a fugue, sonata, or 
symphony is going somewhere. But 
hedgerow trees are going nowhere; 
they are like the unrelated noises, 
many of them discordant, which an 
orchestra makes when it is tuning up 
—delightful to children but rather 
irritating to those who are waiting 
for a statement, and hope during the 
development of the statement to 
achieve contact with an imagination 
greater than their own, to have their 
vision and experience enlarged by a 
mind of understanding, at once dis- 
ciplined and assured, displaying 
mastery of the materials and the 
problems and power to resolve the 
problems. We say of a great artist that 
“He is indeed a Master” and of 
works of art that they are master- 
pieces. But random hedgerow trees 
are the negation of mastery: they are 
irrelevant—living evidence that man, 
whether farmer or forester, has not 
acquired an intelligent understand- 
ing and mastery of his materials. 

A tree in a hedge is nearly always a 
plant out of place (the classic defini- 
tion of a weed) and the hedge would 
look better without it. There are 
many regions in England and Wales 
where one can see large expanses of 
hedged land with very few trees, and 
these places are remarkable for their 
beauty: parts of Yorkshire, of North 
Wales, of the Cotswolds and of West 
Somerset. The patchwork or chequer 
pattern of the fields on the hills is all 
the lovelier for being clean of the 
blotches and splotches which trees 
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Hedgerow trees in the West Country 


make. Incidentally, in West Somer- 
set many of the banks are topped with 
tall and even hedges of beech, holly 
or other species cut every few years: 
these hedges-on-banks provide far 
better shelter for livestock than any 
hedgerow trees. Where conditions are 
unfavourable for this kind of hedge, 
and shelter is needed, trees might 
better be grouped in little spinneys 
of a quarter or half-acre wherever 
three or four fields meet together 
rather than be scattered haphazard 
along the hedgerows. 

A forester, if asked ‘“What species 
makes a good hedgerow tree?” can 
scarcely give a truthful positive 
answer. The idea of having hedgerow 
trees was doubtless promoted in the 
centuries when oak was needed for 
naval architecture. The spreading 
hedgerow oaks made the kinds of 
curved and crooked timbers which 
were specially valuable. To-day the 
demand is for longer and straighter 


oak. In heavy mast years the acorns 
from the old hedgerow oaks are often 
an embarrassment to dairy farmers, 
since cattle eat to excess: their 
digestions are not the same as pigs’ 
and acorn-poisoning is all too com- 
mon. Oak is not a good tree to have 
in a hedgerow. 

Ash is among the most picturesque 
of hedgerow trees, and its pinnate 
foliage is the cause of the feathery 
prettiness of some old prints of 
eighteenth-century England. Here, 
however, are the words of a contem- 
porary forester of great experience 
(Mr C. P. Ackers) on ash. 

. .. it is the worst possible tree that 

we can grow; hedgerow ash is 

seldom of good quality; its leaves 
make grazing very unpalatable. 

Being the most gross feeder of all 

our trees it greatly harms an arable 

field, crops of roots and corn being 
hopeless if grown within reach of 
its roots. 
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Elm, which is in many counties the 
chief hedgerow tree, has a super- 
ficial root system which gives it poor 
anchorage in time of gales. This same 
root system is of course part of elm’s 
really villainous habit of suckering 
far out into the fields. Sycamore is 
wind-firm but here again the vagrant 
roots trouble the ploughman. Some 
large poplars have awkward roots 
and suckers, and poplars are nearly 
as greedy as ash in taking goodness 
from the soil. Yet, if anyone insists on 
having hedgerow trees, some of the 
fast-growing hybrid poplars, kept 
till thirty or fifty years old and then 
felled, may be the best answer. 
Beech, again, is less bad than some 
other forest trees but it throws a very 
heavy shade, and that usually means 
(whatever species the shade-maker 
may be) a gap in the hedge. A beech 
hedge will of course tolerate more 
shade than some others, but white- 
thorn, the first favourite for hedge- 
making, is not tolerant of shade. The 
robinia or false acacia—the locust 
tree so loudly praised by Cobbett—is 
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another possible species for the hedge- 
row, if there must be hedgerow trees. 

Hedgerow trees normally belong 
to the landlord, so he may well have 
an interest in retaining the trees, 
which make their timber from the 
nutrients of the land he has let to the 
farmer—and this aspect of the matter 
doubtless counted for much when 
oaks were planted for the navy. 
Farmers, on the other hand, tend to 
demonstrate their ignorance and 
carelessness of timber trees by driving 
nails, staples and horseshoes into 
hedgerow trees, and wrapping barbed 
wire around them: these foreign 
bodies all go into the most valuable 
length of the tree, the lowest five 
feet. Timber merchants, knowing 
what to expect (how many good 
saws have been spoilt on hedgerow 
trees?) offer far poorer prices than 
they would for similar trees which 
they know to be clean. The word 
“clean”, incidentally, may be ex- 
tended to branches, for the branches 
of hedgerow trees imply large knots, 
which are another major factor in 


The Happy Valley (near Aberdovey). No hedgerow trees 
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depressing the value of timber. 

Of one hedgerow or bankside 
species the farmer used to take some 
care: this was the willow, which was 
normally pollarded. The poles, cut 
every six to ten years from the crown, 
were the farmer’s crop and useful to 
him. To-day, barbed wire and sawn 
timber are employed where willow 
poles were formerly used, and the 
high cost of labour has made willow 
poles more expensive to harvest. 
Pollard willows tend to be very much 
neglected. 

People often say that hedgerow 
trees give shelter. Now, properly 
planted shelterbelts or windbreaks, 
from twenty to fifty yards wide, are 
most desirable in some exposed places 
especially on stock farms, but shelter- 
belts are not at all the same thing as 
hedges with a few trees in them. 
Hedgerow trees do give a little poor 
shelter (and a good deal of drip) but 
there is a corollary even to that: in 
so far as they give shelter they must 
impede the circulation or drainage of 
the air, often in places where ventila- 
tion is needed—for the trees’ location 
is by chance rather than by design. 
Thus hedgerow trees promote various 
fungus diseases of farm crops, from 
potato blight to wheat rust. The trees 
also harbour woodpigeons (often 
described as the farmers’ worst bird 
enemy) and some lesser foes. And 
they are not much used by the bene- 
ficent small insect-eaters, who gene- 
rally seem to prefer the hedges to 
large trees. 

Here and there a plausible argu- 
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ment may be propounded for keep- 
ing or even for planting particular 
hedgerow trees in the drearier, less 
hilly counties, and it would thus be an 
error to make an unqualified state- 
ment that all hedgerow trees, any- 
where and everywhere, are a practical 
mistake and an aesthetic blemish. 
But the case against hedgerow trees, 
both in general and in particular 
species, is a strong one. The case for 
them is nearly always stated by 
people who are neither farmers nor 
foresters. (Foresters I mention be- 
cause it is their business to know how 
timber trees should be grown.) 

The truth is that most country 
lovers whose feet are not on the soil 
feel, in their hearts, that “our 
England is a garden’, and this feel- 
ing colours their approach to farm- 
lands and forest and landscape in 
general. But England is not a garden. 
It is not even a park—nor anything 
else intended primarily to be looked 
at or played in. The rural parts of 
England are places for producing 
food and timber. People whe come 
from towns and say, ““You should do 
this and this,” might ponder how 
they would feel if some country 
bumpkin came to their offices and 
said, ““You should have a cow shed 
here and a pigsty there, and a hen- 
house . . . I always like to see a few 
cows and a pig or two and some fowls 
about the place. They’re part of the 
traditional England which I’ve al- 
ways known and loved. England 
without cows and pigs and hens 
would not be England. . .” 


Back-Yard Pri vacy 


“It’s the only change he takes”, 
says Mrs Chivery [of Young Chivery], 
shaking her head afresh. ‘‘He won’t go 
out, even in the back-yard, when 
there’s no linen; but when there’s 


linen to keep the neighbours’ eyes 

off, he’ll sit there, hours. Hours he 

will. Says he feels as if it was groves.” 
—Charles Dickens, 

Little Dorritt. 
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The Hertfordshire Society 
Attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Hertfordshire Society in June 
reminded us of the earnest and useful 
work that is being done year in and 
year out by this and many other 
county societies. If opinion in urban 
England were as well organized as in 
rural England we should have an 
exceedingly healthy planning move- 
ment. In Hertfordshire the country- 
side preservationists are constructive 
and balanced in their outlook. There 
is no resistance to the principle of the 
settlement in the county of a con- 
siderable amount of additional popu- 
lation and industry—which indeed 
would be futile in an area where 
there are four new towns and many 
town expansions are planned. In fact 
this incursion of new life has in many 
respects benefited the countryside, 
and if properly located and con- 
trolled and not carried to excess will 
do so further. The very competent 
and well-tempered address by Mr 
E. H. Doubleday, the county plan- 
ning officer, was received most 
cordially, and the outline of the 
county plan welcomed as on sound 
lines. There are many details, how- 
ever, on which public watchfulness 
on the plans is needed, and the con- 
structive attitude of the Society 
makes for a helpful democratic co- 
operation in the difficult job of re- 
conciling new development with the 
preservation of amenities. 


Corby New Town Centre 
The Development Corporation 
have decided that the best position 
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for the future town centre is on 
the ridge to the south of Cottingham 
Road, between Wheatley Avenue 
and Hazel Wood; and subject to 
the approval of the Minister of Local 
Government and Planning, the Cor- 
poration intend to build the first part 
of the town centre as soon as pos- 
sible. 

If all goes well, construction of 
roads and services will begin this year 
and the first buildings will be started 
next year. The accompanying map 
shows the site of the proposed centre 
in relation both to Corby as.it now is 
and as it will probably be when all 
suitable land within the New Town 
Boundary has been developed. 

There is no doubt that Corby badly 
needs a proper town centre and that 
the inconvenience of not having one 
grows as the town grows. Since 1935 
traders have shown great enterprise, 
under great handicaps, in trying to 
provide Corby people with shops. In 
addition to Corby village three small 
local shopping centres have been 
established as house building pushed 
out, first northwards and then west- 
wards; and in a month or two an- 
other centre—making five in all— 
will open in new shops built by the 
UDC on Studfall Avenue. 

The aim of the proposed town 
centre is to bring together in one place 
all (or very nearly all) the places 
which the average citizen will want 
to visit. 

The town centre would not, how- 
ever, replace the local shopping 
centres, which will always be needed 
for daily shopping and of which 
several more will have to be opened 
as the population grows. 


Choice not Easy 

Although the need for a town 
centre was recognized very early in 
the history of Corby, the choice of the 
best place for it was not easy to settle; 
and several sites were discussed before 
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The site of the proposed town centre at Corby 


the designation of Corby as a new 
town for 40,000 people made an even 
larger centre necessary. At least forty 
acres—and preferably sixty acres— 
of good building land were needed, 
all in one place; and the chosen site 
has to be easily reached from all parts 
of the town. 

The map reproduced on this page 
shows that the proposed centre is 
well placed for easy access from both 
the present and the future residential 
areas. 

The site itself is a fine one, being a 
gently rounded ridge 700 yards long 
from west to east, and forty to fifty 
feet above Cottingham Road. The 


town centre buildings will stand 
prominently on the ridge, visible both 
from the residential districts beyond 
Occupation Road on the north, and 
from the Oakley Road approach 
from Kettering on the south. 


Master Plan 


The decision on the position of the 
new town centre forms a part of the 
master plan for Corby which is now 
being prepared for submission to the 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning by the Development Cor- 
poration’s planning consultants, Pro- 
fessor William Holford and Mr H. 
Myles Wright. 
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Designated Area, Bracknell New Town, Berkshire: 1/2500 scale model by 
DEFRES STUDIO, Netheravon, Salisbury, Wilts (Lt. Col. D. D. Haskard 
and Maj. Gen. D. R. D. Fisher). itustration by courtesy of the Bracknell Development Corporation. 


STANLEY 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


THE “ELTHAM” THEODOLITE 
Designed to meet the requirements of the Civil 
Engineer, Surveyor, and Mining Engineer for a high- 
grade instrument giving a maximum portability 
together with at least 20 seconds accuracy. Both 

circles are totally enclosed. 

The ‘STANLEY’? range includes everything for the 
SURVEYOR AND DRAUGHTSMAN 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, PLANIMETERS 
PANTAGRAPHS, INTEGRATORS, 

‘‘FULLER’’ CALCULATORS, DRAFTING MACHINES, 
SURVEYING AND DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


*Write for descriptive leaflets (TCP 50) 


W.F. STANLEY & CO. LTD 


SHOWROOMS: 
79-80 High Holborn, London, WC: 
(Phone: HOLborn 2684) 
All Correspondence to Head Office and Works: 
NEW ELTHAM, LONDON, SE9 
Phone: ELTham 3836 
Grams: ‘‘Turnstile, Phone, London.”’ 
BRANCHES; 
52 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C2 (Central 71 30) 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, London, SE: (HOP 0871) 
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HOW TO WRITE TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
By Fohn Gloag. Allen & Unwin. 125. 6d. 


It takes a brass neck to write a book 
telling others how to write a book. 
However, lack of confidence has 
never been one of Mr Gloag’s failings. 
I picked up his new book full of 
malicious expectation, my reviewer’s 
critical pencil carefully sharpened 
finer than any dagger. The title was 
enough to inspire any reviewer to new 
heights of invective. It is the measure 
of Mr Gloag’s success that I finally 
put down his book having read it 
(believe it or not) in one sitting, 
unable to find a serious criticism. 
Further, I must admit, shamefacedly, 
I have much to praise. 

Mr Gloag has told us how to write 
technical books. The title is too limit- 
ing and I suggest that the word “‘tech- 
nical’? be omitted in future editions, 
for everyone can profit by what he has 
to say although I realize that tech- 
nical writers are the breed most in 
need of help! 

The keynote of Mr Gloag’s message 
is simplicity. The method of presen- 
tation is also so simple that any 
would-be writer, technical or other- 
wise, should be able to understand 
it. He begins at the beginning, “chow 
to plan a technical book”. This is 
obvious, but I wonder how many 
learned theses have been planned 
beforehand as an architect plans a 
building. Too often, what could bea 
clear firm structure appears like a 
rabbit warren of labyrinthine con- 
necting corridors. The journeys from 
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point to point in many books are 
frequently best described by Chester- 
ton’s poem on the rolling English 
road. The literary practice of “The 
night we went to Bannockburn by 
way of Brighton Pier” is challenged 
by the sobriety of Mr Gloag. “Say 
what you mean” is the next chapter 
heading. (There is a lesson in this for 
politicians as well as writers.) 

There is invaluable information in 
succeeding chapters with simple yet 
quite technical descriptions of book 
production, the choosing of blocks, 
paper, and illustrations. There is a 
chapter on type and printing. When 
I first started in journalism I was 
given some instructions about an 
article in 9-point type. There was no 
one handy to whom I could turn for 
an explanation so I rang up a friend 
of mine who is a well-known Fleet 
Street journalist. “What is 9-point 
type?” I asked. “I haven’t a clue,” 
was the startling rejoinder. So I rang 
the printer and learned it was a 
matter of sizes, a point being 1/72nd 
of an inch, the measurement being 
taken from the top of the letter like h 
to the bottom of a letter like p. Mr 
Gloag will tell you all this (and more). 
Had I reviewed his book years ago | 
would have been saved two unneces- 
sary telephone calls. 

Mr Gloag has written a very useful 
book. He has written it clearly and 
with a light touch. If it helps others to 
write clearly, he will have his reward. 
What is more, so shall we, although 
we shall have done nothing to deserve 


it. DESMOND DONNELLY 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT OF CREWE 1780-1923. 
By W. H. Chaloner. Manchester Um- 
versity Press. 308. 


At a time when the new towns are 
getting under way it is curiously 
fascinating to read Dr Chaloner’s 
account of a town which was new 
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PLANNED 
POSTER 
PRESENTATION 





it the interests of outdoor amenities, Mills & Rockleys 
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have commissioned Mr. Rolf Hellberg, F.R.I.B.A., to design this new 


poster presentation. Its simple, pleasing design is 
practical, providing a perfect setting for posters. 


is being adopted as standard throughout the Mills 


both esthetic and 
The new design 


& Rockleys areas. 


As a friendly gesture, Mills & Rockleys are making it freely available to the 


Poster Industry. Further details will gladly be supplied on application to :— 


——MILLS & ROCKLEYS 


Poster Advertising Contractors in 


BRISTOL DONCASTER LUTON 
CAMBRIDGE GLOUCESTER MANSFIELD 
CHELTENHAM HULL NORTHAMPTON 
COVENTRY IPSWICH NORWICH 
DERBY LEICESTER NOTTINGHAM 


and 150 other towns within these areas. 





LTD. —— 


OXFORD 
PETERBOROUGH 
TAUNTON 
TORQUAY 
WORCESTER 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION, 21 QUEENS ROAD, COVENTRY 
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just over a hundred years ago and was 
in its early stages, a planned com- 
munity. The history of Crewe really 
began with the mass transfer of a 
number of workers and their families, 
mostly from Liverpool, to the remote 
Cheshire township of Monks Cop- 
penhall when the old London and 
North Western Railway Company de- 
cided to move its loco works there in 
1843. In Dr Chaloner’sscholarly work 
we can trace the development of this 
planned community which grew into 
the modern industrial town of Crewe, 
paradoxically a product of the plan- 
less Industrial Revolution and a 
child of that golden age of the railway 
which has left the planners so many 
headaches. 

Although the author does not 
attempt to elaborate the parallel, 
there are striking comparisons be- 
tween the early days of Crewe and 
those of our present new towns. The 
workers and their families were re- 
moved free of charge. Hoping they 
would settle comfortably in their new 
rural environment, the company en- 
tertains them all to a “grand dinner 
and ball’. Houses for the varying 
social classes are built including 
“lodges” for the superior grades. 
(Even these we may reflect nostalgi- 
cally are to be let at 7s. per week!) 
But there is a lack of shops and the 
high cost of living drives the workmen 
to found a co-operative society. The 
company’s social policy is traced from 
its beginning with a letter from the 
local rector who hoped “that the 
board would provide for the spiritual 
wants and education of the numerous 
workmen’’. So the company provides 
a church, school, and mechanics’ 
institute, the former aided by con- 
tributions from shareholders who, 
disapproving of dividends from Sun- 
day travel, can thus ease their con- 
sciences. 

After this promising start there is a 
fall from grace. By the 1870s the 
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directors have ceased to take the same 
lively personal interest and we see all 
the evils of paternalism arising in this 
“company town” with its one domin- 
ant industry. 

But all these are only isolated 
fragments from a wide and masterly 
survey. There are sections on gas, 
water, and sewerage (the latter a 


lively and controversial affair in the | 


past), on public health, education, 
roads, and the religious life of the 
town. The great and the lesser 
figures of company and town move 
convincingly across the stage. The 
chapter on local government from 
the days of the rural township when 
the directors set up the Crewe Com- 
mittee to manage and develop the 
town to the establishment of the 
Local Board in 1860 and the subse- 
quent struggle for incorporation as a 
borough should be read by all who 
have a concern for local government. 

My sole regrets were that a story so 
illuminating should stop short at 1923 
(save for a brief epilogue), and that 
the arrangement of chapters involves 
a certain amount of traversing back 
and forth in time with some slight 
detriment to the sense of broad 
historic progress. ‘The documentation 
is almost overwhelming, the biblio- 
graphy of original manuscripts and 
unpublished material running into 
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five pages. The style is straightfor- | 


ward, highly readable and not with- 


out the saving grace of humour. No | 


one who is interested, or involved, in 
the development of the English town 


should miss this book. 
L. E. WHITE 


REPRODUCTION OF SURVEY AND |} 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN MAPS: MINIS- 
TRY CIRCULAR NO. 92. 


It seems hard that the planner, in 
the midst of all his difficulties, should 
have had a problem in reproducing 
copies of his maps. What he has long 
been accustomed to do has been to 


TO 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON : WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Plus Postage 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT 1947, by Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors . 3d. 


YOUTH HOSTEL STORY, by Oliver Coburn 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING TEXTBOOK, 
Edited by A.P.R.R. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE COUN- 
TRYSIDE, by Norman Browning 


TOWN PLANNING AND THE PUBLIC, P.E.P. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF LAND PLANNING, by F. B. 
Gillie and P. L. Hughes 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS 
SMALL HOUSES, £500-£2,500, by H. Myles Wright 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RAILWAY ARCHITECT- 
URE, by C. Barman 


SMALL TOWNS, by L. E. White 

ROADS—THE NEW WAY, British Road Federation 

LOCAL RATES, by 7. H. Burton 
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use colours. The base map he starts 
with is itself often a fairly crowded 
document, bearing a mass of infor- 
mation shown by well-established 
conventional signs. His only hope 
of adding another host of facts or pro- 
posals without confusing the issue has 
lain in a fairly extensive use of colour. 
That may still be the simplest way of 
doing it when the map is being 
worked up by hand. But now that 
the maps for a survey and develop- 
ment plan have to be numerous, 
when every town and county has to 
have them, and because copies of 
many of them will be wanted in con- 
siderable numbers, the cost and delay 
of producing them all by colour- 
printing seemed likely to become in- 
tolerable. 

The Ministry has therefore tackled 
the question of depicting the whole of 
the information which maps are re- 
quired to convey by means of a mini- 
mum of colour, in a way that can be 
easily reproduced. The essence of the 
system is to print the topographic base 
lightly in grey, with the survey or 
plan information superimposed in 
monochrome of a different colour. 
Thus it stands out quite clearly. But 
it has to convey several hundred 
different categories of fact or pro- 
posal all by one colour, which is a tall 
order. The setting out of the different 
outlines, hatchings, and letterings 
suggested or standardized for the 
job is the main function of this Circu- 
lar g2. It had been done with great 
ingenuity and conspicuous success. 
It is very hard to find a fault with the 
result. But it has taken the Ministry 
a long time, and must meet criticism 
for having appeared so late, at a date 
when development plans _ should 
virtually have been drawn. To excuse 
this offence it must be mentioned that 
the Ministry did disseminate the 
circular informally to many plan- 
ning officers months before its pub- 
lication. This only goes to show the 
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delays in finalizing and printing an: 
intricate document—delays to which 
the development plans themselves | 
are liable—and if the development. 
plans are now saved from those de- 
lays the circular is well worth while, 7 
Many persons who have begun to 7 
encounter the new monochrome 
maps are saying that they are almost @ 
unintelligible. Their strangeness is — 
certainly great. But they are only un- 
intelligible in the sense that a foreign — 
language is unintelligible, with which | 
a working familiarity can be easily ace | 
quired. The maps do convey thewhole | 
of the information with accuracy and - 
reliability. Finally, they have the great 
recommendation that colour can be 
added, either by hand or by printing, 
for one particular category of fact or 
proposal or for several. It is to be 
hoped that final printing of survey 
and plan will be able to take advan- 
tage of this, and that all those con- 
cerned with planning will learn 
sufficient of the system to be able to 
read the maps with the aid of the 
keys that will always be attached to 
them. This much learning will not 
be laborious to acquire. But Circular 
g2 cannot be recommended to the 
ordinary layman for the purpose. 
What is wanted for him is some more 
simple explanation of all that is in- 
volved. Fortunately the Ministry 
have this also in hand. 
B. J. COLLINS 
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